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| many other more primeval forms. But gen- | 
tleness and grace, sweetness and light, were 
not yet. Brute strength, with cruelty and 
selfishness, dominated over the world. But 
now, at last, there came a change. “And the 
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and summer and winter, seed-time and har- 
vest began and continued; as they do now, 
and will continue, until the heavens shal! be 
rolled together as a scroll, and put aside as a 
garment of which the Lord is weary: to be 
followed by new heavens and a new earth, all 
of His creation. 
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All geologists are agreed, that once this 
world of ours was an intensely heated molten 
mass ; that, as it cooled gradually, it remained 
covered for a long time with dense cloudy 
vapors,—obscuring its surface from the sun. 
Then, no green herbage can have beautified 
its rugged hills and marshy plains ; no flowers 
scented the murky air; no fruit trees bore 
their burden, to fall, unplucked, to the earth. 
But, some ages later than that of the first 
founding of the terra firma of the continents, 
sea-weeds grew, and sea-monsters swam, great 
fishes and (with myriads of kindred to the 
nautilus and the crab, and silent coral-build- 
ers and sea-lilies) amphibious reptiles came, 
to swarm in the waters, and even to invade the 
air. All the world was alike in this teeming 
aqueous population, all having one “ hot- 
house” climate, so to speak, from the earth’s 
interior heat. Tree-ferns and corals grew 
even to the arctic realm, while now they are 
only of the hotter zones, All this made, it 







Words need not attempt to present a con- 
trast between this now sun-lit world and the 
pre-auroral earth. oT 









All the joy of our beholdings, 

All the wusic that we hear, 

From the dead ground’s resurrection 
To the glory of the year,— 

Dew: begemmed, and lightning-rended, 
Mountain snows, and bloomiug sod,— 
All, the Poem of the seasons, 
Hymning praises to oar God! 
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But, let us think. Is not this a type of 
man,—man in Adam, and man in Christ? 
So, the world before the sunlight, and the 
world afterwards? The first man of the 
earth, earthy; the last to come the Lord from 
heaven. That was not first which is spiritual, 
but that which is natural; and afterwards 
that which is spiritual. And, also, as we 
have borne the image of the earthy, so may 
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we bear the image of the heavenly ; when He, 
the Lord, who is our light, shall come to each 
one of us, and say to us, as the sun spoke to 
the earth in his first dawn, going forth as a 
bridegroom from his chamber to meet his 
bride,—“ Arise, shine, for thy light is come.” 


- —+ 0m -— 


OUR HEAVENLY FATHER. 


“And the Lord descended in the cloud, and stood 
with Him there, and proclaimed the Name of the 
Lord. And the Lord passed by before Him, and 
proclaimei—The Lord, The Lord God, merciful 
and gracious, long suffering, and abundant in 
gooliness and truth; keeping mercy for thou- 
sands ;—forgiving iniquity, and transgression, 
aud sin ; and that will by no means clear the 
guilty.’’-—Exopus xxxiv. 6, 7. 

It is with a feeling of reverence and solem- 
nity, as well as with a deep consciousness of 
personal unworthiness, and of the limited 
range of our finite powers of comprehension, 
that an effort is made to present, for the con- 
sideration of the reader—and more especial- 
ly of the Bible student—a few thoughts on 
the infinite LovE or Gop. 

To approach such a consideration, is felt in 
itself, to be a solemn and responsible act; 
one which can only be rightfully performed 
in some measvre of that devotional spirit, 
which we read, led Sir Isaac Newton, “ never 
to mention the name of God in conversation, 
without a visible pause or stop; and if he 
were covered, without lifting his hat from his 
head ;’—or which constrained the Psalmist, 
after thankfully reviewing the Lord’s cove- 
nant mercies, to close his song of adoration, 
with the tribute—‘ Holy and Reverend is 
His name.” 

Yet, though such a devotional frame of 
mind is undoubtedly a pre-requisite to the 
profitable contemplation of the Lord’s infi- 
nite attributes, and purposes towards us, we 
are nevertheless most expressly and lovingly 
encouraged to a constant meditation on these 
very subjects; and even to an interchange of 
such high thoughts, with one another, in fre- 
quent communion, 

The secret things, it is declared, belong 
unto the Lord our God; iuto them it is not 
permitted us to seek to penetrate; but those 
things which are revealed by Himself, not 
only belong unto us, in perpetual inheritance ; 
but the command is imperative, “ to speak of 
them, when seated in our houses and when 
watking by the way ;” and to teach them to 
the children, from one generation to another. 

Nay, more; it is recorded, as an especial 
characteristic of “ those that feared the Lord, 
that they spoke often one to another; and 
He hearkened and heard them;” and the 
Divine assurance is added, “that a book of 
remembrance was written before Him, of 
those that feared the Lord, and that thought 
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upon His name ;” with the promise that “ they 
shall be His, in the day when He maketh up 
His jewels, and that He will spare them, asa 
man spareth his own son that serveth him.” 

What, then, is the “ NAME OF THE LorD;” 
to a meditation on which such glorious prom- 
ises are attached ? 

The text of the Holy Record, at the open- 
ing of this essay, answers the question—on 
the authority of the Lord Himself, who in- 
terpreted and proclaimed it. 

In the clear light of that revelation, let us 
glance at the prevailing opinions and doc- 
trines of some of the modern Christian 
Churches on this subject ; and also endeavor to 
see whether our own convictions and teachings 
are fully in accord with the plain and con- 
sistent statements of the dealings of God with 
man, both under the old and new covenant 
dispensations, from the earliest ages of the 
world, 

If they siiall prove altogether to be so, it 
will afford a fresh cause for encouragement 
to press thankfully onward, in our Christian 
vocation; and if haply it should appear 
that some unintentional variations, however 
so slight, from the Divine teachings, have 
gradually interwoven themselves into our be- 
lief, or unwittingly, into our forms of expres- 
sion, surely no one would regret ‘an opportu- 
nity of thus humbly reviewing them together; 
and of comparing our doctrine, in these re- 
spects, with the revealed truths of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

In the first place, let us consider what our 
relations to our Heavenly Father, under the 
Gospel dispensation, really are; and whether 
a dcubtfal, if not erroneous view of these re- 
lations, and of His Divine attributes and 
purposes towards us, has not come to be incor- 
porated with the devotional exercises, and even 
the psalmody of many Christian Churches in 
our day; and so acquired a certain form and 
consistency, in the habits of thought and ex- 
pression, of many excellent people; until at 
last it seems to be very generally considered, 
as an authorized interpretation of revealed 
truth, 

Perhaps no better exposition of this doubt- 
ful theology can be briefly presented, by way 
of illustration, than the proverbial phrase, so 
often quoted in religious teaching, and usual- 
ly accepted as a text from Holy Writ, that 
“ God, out of Christ, is a consuming fire.” 

* * * * * 

The substance of this widely received doc- 
trine, that we are endeavoring to present, is 
simply this: that our Heavenly Father re- 
presents the attribute of inflexible and un- 
pitying Justice, and is ever seeking to pursue 
the sinner with His consuming wrath; but 
that His avenging hand is continually 
stayed, by the interposition, in each individ- 
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ual case, of our Lord Jesus Christ ; who, by 
virtue of a special covenant, is enabled to ex- 
ercise this restraining power. 

Now, we believe it may safely be affirmed, 
that no such doctrine as this is taught in the 
Holy Scriptures, either under the old or the 
new covenant dispensations ; and no such Gos- 
pel as this was ever proclaimed by our Lord 
and Saviour, when personally on earth, 

We nowhere read there, that God was ever 
out of Christ, as a consuming fire; but we do 
read that “ He was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto Himself, not imputing their tres- 
passes unto them.” 

We learn there, that “God so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him, should not 
perish, but have everlasting life ;” that “ God 
sent not His Son into the world to condemn 
the world, but that the world, through Him, 
might be saved ;” and that “ having spared 
not His own Son, but delivered Him up for 
us all,” He will also, with Him, treely give 
us all needed gifts and graces—all necessary 
temporal or spiritual blessings. 

This is the Gospel of the new covenant— 
the glad tidings of “ peace on earth and good 
will to men,” that the angels coupled with 
their anthem of “Glory to God in the high- 
est.” This is the Gospel that the Lord Jesus 
and His apostles taught; and we are forbid- 
den, expressly, to receive any other Gospel, 
even though an Angel, professedly from 
Heaven, should proclaim it. 

True, we read, in the Holy Scriptures, that 
“Our God is a consuming fire,” to those that 
refuse His message of mercy; and we also 
read there, that the “ Lord Jesus will be re- 
vealed in flaming fire,” as their final Judge; 
and will banish the condemned “ to everlast- 
ing fire ;” and that these will vainly call, in 
anguish, “ on the rocks and the mountains to 





























































































the Lamb.” 

Not to the poor sinner, while yet his day 
of probation is lengthened out; not to the 
frail and tempted one, who, though he has 
wandered far and fallen again and again, is 
yet, once more, seeking to return, and forsake 
his evil way,—-were these words ever once 
spoken, by the Father, or the Son, under the 
old, or the new covenant dispensations ! 

So far from our God being a consuming 
fire, to such as these, we find that, throughout 
all the ages, there is proclaimed but one 
foundation for man’s hope of preservation, or 
final salvation. “ I, raz Lorp Gop, CHANGE 
NOT, THEREFORE YE SONS OF JACOB ARE 
NOT CONSUMED.” Nor is there anything, in 
this declaration, at variance with the truth 
of the one great atonement of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; for it is written, that “The 
Lamb was slain from the foundation of the 




















fall on them and hide them from the wrath of 
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world ;” and that all the eypes of the ot! 
covenant were but fureshadows of that all- 
sufficient Sacrifice “ for the sins of the whole 
world ;” according to the eternal purpose and 
foreknowledge of our Heavenly Father. 

It is only: to those who finally reject this 
merciful provision for our fallen estate, des- 
pise His long-suffering goodness, and His for- 
giving love, and thus forsake, forever, the 
offers of salvation, that these awful words 
will, at last, be spoken. 

Let no one suppose that we are seeking to 
present a mere dialectic distinction, or un- 
profitable argument, for consideration. It is 
a matter in which the honor of God, and the 
glory of His gospel, are vitally concerned. 

On the one hand, the Unitarian Philoso- 
pher finds, in such unscriptural teaching, a 
plausible reason for his proud rejection alto- 
gether of our Saviour’s atonement, and His 
mediatorial office; and on the other hand, 
the superstitious Romanist, shrivking, as it 


were, from the infinite power and Divinity of 


the Lord Jesus Himself, seeks to propitiate 
even our Great Advocate and Intercessor, by 
calling on the Virgin Mary and the Saints, 
to interpose their prayers and protection, be- 


‘tween Him and the poor sinner He delights 


to welcome,—and whom He died to redeem. 

It is a matter, therefore, not only of the 
deepest interest, but of primary importance 
to us all, earnestly to study, and, so far as they 
are revealed to us, accurately to comprehend, 
the attributes and the purposes towards us 


lof the Lord our God, as declared by Him- 


self in the proclamation of His Great Name. 

What then are those things that He has 
promised to forgive,and who are the “Guilty,” 
whom He declares that He will by no means 
clear ? 

“INIQUITY, TRANSGRFSSION, AND SIN,” 
these He will pardon ; or, to render the He- 
brew text more literally, //e will take clean 
away. 

Inrquity may be equally translated from 
the Latin root, injustice, or unrighteousness. 


Surely this is abomineble to the. most High 


God; who, it is written, ‘ 
than to behold it.” 

Yet again and again, from one generation 
to another, our Heavenly Father has sent 
forth the loving invitation, to the “ wicked to 
forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
path, and to return unto the Lord, and He 
will have mercy upon him, and to our God, 
for He will abundantly pardon.” 

This was under the old covenant; and the 
promise was reiterated, in the proclamation 
of the new. “I will be merciful unto their 
unrighteousness, and their sins and their in- 
iquities will [ remember no more.” 

TRANSGRESSION—also froin the Latin—an 
oversterping of the bounds of His holy com- 


‘is of purer eyes 
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mandment, an outgoing from the safe paths, 
a wandering into a far country. 

Can rebellion like this be forgiven, and the 
wanderer restored ? 

Our Heavenly Father again proclaims : 
“T am He that blotteth out thy transgres- 
sions ;” and the Psalmist David, on countless 
occasions, records the praises of the Lord for 
“purging away our transgressions ;” or, the 
blessedness of him “ whose transgression is 
forgiven.” 

And He, who “ was wounded for our trans- 
gressions,” has Himself given us that touch- 
ing parable of the wanderer from his father’s 
house; who, when he came to himself, and 
turned his face homeward, was met while yet 
u great way off, and forgiven and joyfully 
welcomed, as one who “ was dead and is alive 
again, was lost and is found.” 

(To be concluded.) 
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OF THE GLOBE. 


POPULATION 


Reported for the Sci. Journ. from official statisties. 
Yellow Race 
White 
African Negroes 
Malese Race 
Other races, Caffre, Hottentots, Ne- 

groides of the North, Australians,30,000,000 


585,000,000 
580,000,000 
130,000,000 

25,000,000 


Total population of our globe 1,350,000,000 
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From Tingsley’s Magazine. 
POPULAR SCIENCE, 


Many circumstances prove that a taste has 
arisen for scientific information, if not scien- 
tific study, beyond that of any antecedent 
period, Not by all is this change accepted 
at one even value. Whilst some persons dep- 
recate the scientific spirit, associating it with 
some notion of irreligion, or at the least free- 
thinking, others foster the spirit as one calcu- 
lated to elevate the mind to conceptions of 
the Deity such as the mind of an individual 
unacquainted with science can never aspire 
to. Meantime science advances, drawing 
within its ranks men of pure minds and high 
theological training. The time has come 
when, if members of the clergy be sought to 
deprecate scientific culture, they cannot be 
found in the very highest clerical ranks. 
Upon the laity science has imposed a yet 
stronger hold. Oxford and Cambridge, 
abandoning their ancient principle of exclu- 
sive'devotion to the dead languages and pure 
mathematics, have fallen in with the senti- 
ment of the day. Both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have established good chemical labo- 
ratories, and the collateral science of geology 
has been studied at Cambridge with a de- 
votion and freedom from theological bias 
eminently characteristic of the spirit of the 
times. Some explanation may be found for 
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the scientific tendencies of the age in practi- 
cal utilitarianism—men being induced tostudy 
science for what it may bring; and much as 
it is the custom to deprecate this incentive, 
still the concession must be granted that 
practical utility is one not unworthy the as- 
piration of mankind, Some confusion exists 
as to the meaning of this word “ utility,” and 
a loose way of expression has become usual 
regarding it that may be worth while to dis- 

ose of. If a man could bring himself to 
Galion that any specified branch of knowl- 
edge, acquired through scientific inquiry, was 
actually, in every sense, useless, and ever 
must be useless—then, I apprehend, he would 
not be morally justified in giving time to its 
study. The fact is he does not, he cannot be- 
lieve this; the assumption would be wholly 
adverse to every teaching of periods gone by. 
No words are, perhaps, more ill-applied than 
“ practical” and “ unpractical” in respect to 
science. The history of science shows that 
facts, the utility of which could not only not 
be seen at the time, but not for long ages 
after the time in some cases, have at length 
been turned to the most material account. 
No science is more rich in these examples 
than chemistry, understanding that science, 
as is usual in England, to comprehend elec- 
tricity and certain other branches of physics 
as well. The example of the electric tele- 
graph has been so frequently adduced in sup- 
port of this, that I almost hesitate to adduce 
it; still to omit that illustration would be a 
mistake in such an argument as we are upon. 
When the Danish philosopher C&rsted, in 
1819, proved that an electric current travel- 
ling in any one direction deflected a magnetic 
needle at right angles to itself, no sort of use 
for this discovery was at the time apparent. 
It seemed to be in the list of things popular- 
ly called useless. Nevertheless, in time—and, 
for a discovery to take effect, no long time 
—it culminated in one form of the electric 
telegraph. Then, again, when Faraday proved, 
that by winding an insulated wire around an 
iron bar, and transmitting electricity through 
the wire, the bar was instantaneously von- 
verted into a powerful magnet, he laid the 
foundation of other varieties of the electric 
telegraph ; and the electricians who, before 
his time, proved that electricity could be 
made to develop color in a chemical salt, fur- 
nithed a principle on which is based a third 
variety. Uy to this day all the electric tele- 
graphs made or proposed—whether to indi- 
cate by bell-ringing, dial-work, actual print- 
ing in ordinary letters, printing by accepted 
signs, or telling their tale by change of color 
(and electric telegraphs can do all this) are 
but developments of three electrical func- 
tions that, when discovered, seemed as far 
from useful application as well might be. 
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Take electrotype, again; the beautiful pro-| if set aside for a while in the open air, also 
cess whereby a thin layer of gold, silver, or} becomes the abode of living beings. These 
other metal may be deposited on a conducting | are two instances out of many; the generali- 
surface; consider the numerous practical ap- | zation being, that every fermenting or putre- 
plications of this art, the manifold ways in| fying body was the abode of some form or 
which it conduces to the utilities of life: the| forms of organic life. It was found that 
principle on which it depends was known | great diversity of type was discoverable in the 
some time before any practical application | living beings that pervaded different sub- 
became apparent. stances, and that each class of body revealed 
A very remarkable application of science,| its own forms of life. For example, the 
that seemed remote from any human need, is s| yeast fungus has been so frequently observed 
even now taking place to most utilitagian| and drawn, that microscopists now speak of 
purposes. After the decisive proof’ offered | it with the same confident familiarity a botan- 
by Dr. Tyndall at a Friday-evening Royal-| ist does of any variety of the large field 
Institution lecture, that air can be mechani-| mushrooms, Again, the special form of animal 
cally purified from dust by transmission | life to be met with in sour paste is that of au 
through a filter of cotton-wool, it is impossi-| eel; and under the guise of something like 
ble the demonstration can stop short of effect-| river eels they are to be found depicted. 
ing a rational means of ventilation. Hith-| Parallel cases need not be adduced to make 
erto, ventilative contrivances of whatever | comprehensible the philosophic boundary we 
kind have merely had the end in view of ad-| are arriving at. Outof revelations like these 
mitting to apartments atmospheric air as pure,| the question naturally evolves itself: How 
but no purer than the atmosphere without, or,| came these things there? How came the 
at the very utmost, separating the gross} yeast fungus in yeast, the paste eels in paste ? 
fuliginous particles due to smoke by a ‘rude | and so on for the rest. One of two hypothe- 
contrivance of filtration, as was ac eomplis hed | ses must be adopted as a necessity. Either 
by Dr. Reid in the new Houses of Parlia- | these living things must have been spontanc- 
ment. It is impossible after recent discoveries | ously generated, or must have been developed 
that ventilation can remain at that point of| from some kind of ovum, seed, or germ. As 
immature development. When certain facts| for the spontaneous-generation hypothesis, 
in the history of atmospheric physical analy-| any general reader would probably abandon 
sis shall have been laid before the reader in|it as absurd; but this word “absurdity” is 
something like the order of their succession, | not lightly adopted by the philosopher, whose 
the practical bearing of Dr. Tyndall's late} usual and only legitimate way of dealing 
illustrations will become apparent. ‘There is} with a dis puted proposition is to take meas- 
a certain class of phenomena known to ex-| ures by experiment, the issue of which shall 
perimentalists by the general name of “ catal-| be to place the truth or falsehood of the dis- 
ysis ;” a word of indefinite meaning, almost} puted phenomenon beyond question. Now, 
equivalent to an admission that the so-called | improbable as the thing may seem, the idea 
catalytic function was not understood at all. | of spontaneous generation had, some few years 
Some catalytic agencies refer to the inorganic, | ago, won to its side many advocates amongst 
others to the organic, kingdom; but the time| philosophers on the Continent, especially in 
seems almost come, if it is not already come, | France; the evidence on which they based 
for abandoning the idea of organic catalysis | their hypothesis being gathered from the fact 
altogether. Not many years ago the change /| that, notwithstanding all care they had been 
of sugar to alcohol under the action of yeast| enabled to take to insure fait conditions of 
was said to be a catalytic change; in other| experiment, the living forms of decomposi- 
words that the yeast acted as a ferment by| tion, as, to generalize, we may call them, 
mere contact in some inscrutable way. About| would and did present themselves. It was 
the year 1836, however, the discovery was| found that the passage of air through such 
made that the transmutation was an organic | destructive agents as oil of vitriol and potash 
change due to the growth of certain minute/| solution did not interfere with the develop- 
fungi, none the less real because they were| ment of these small forms of life. Flour- 
minute. Proceeding from this starting: point, | paste, enclosed under a glass bell and exposed 
microscopists soon found that whenever any|to air thus treated, soon became pervaded 
sort of fermentation or decay occurred, myri-| with its family of animalcules; and similar- 
ads of small living beings—in some cases| ly in respect to other bodies in which the phe- 
vegetable, in others animal, in yet others in- nomena of organic life would under ordinary 





determinate—were to be found. Thus, if beef: | circumstances be seen. In trying other forms of 
tea be set aside in the open air, it soon turns | air-purification, however, cotton-wool pressed 
sour; and if, when in this condition, it be| hard was at length alighted upon as being 
microscopic sally examined, it teems with ani- | wholly efficient. More than one experimenter 

proved that certan things naturally prone to 


maleules. Again, the paste of wheaten flour, 
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decompose suffered no decomposition when 
exposed to air that had been carefully filtered 
through cotton-wool. The inference was in- 
evitable: the cotton-wool must have filtered 
away the floating germs of organic life. 
There was no spoutanevus generation. In 
the cotton-wool these things must be, if one 
could only discover them. But how? how 
reveal and make manifest those microscopic 
torms of life? The task might well have 
seemed hopeless, but it has been accomplished. 
Proof having been made, as already stated, 
that filtration of atmospheric air through a 
pledget of cotton-wool effectually separated 
the organic germs naturally pervading the 
atmosphere, a French experimenter hit upon 
the following ingenious modification of the 
experiment. Instead of using ordinary cot- 
ton- wool, he employed gun-cotton wool, which, 
not differing from ordinary cotton in texture, 
of course had the same physical effect. But 
the power accruing to the experimenter was 
this. Gun-cotton is easily soluble in ether, 
the glutinous fluid known as collodion being 
the result. So, having taken gun-cotton, M. 
Pasteur—for this was the ingenious experi- 
menter—used it as a filter; next dissolving 
the materials of his filter, he liberated into 
the transparent collodion whatever germs of 
organic life might be present. Being libera- 


ted, he subjected them to microscopic exami- 
nation, and then what he had been in quest 


of was found. 
(To be continued.) 
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CULTURE AND QUAKERISM. 

[A paper read hefore Friends’ Historical Association, 
Brooklyn. By Epwarp Brown. } 
(Concluded from page 591.) 

The religion we profess is personal, inde- 
pendent, aud portable—and on this theme of 
Prayer, is adapted to all healthy religious 
enthusiasm—according to the zeal of the 
apostle’s injunction,—* Pray without ceasing.” 
And do we need to be told, as if it were some- 
thing new, that “ Friends” should hold prayer- 
meetings,—when we know that there never 
was a Quaker meeting rightly held, since 
George Fox began to hold them in 1648 in 
the vale of Beavor, that was not emphatical- 
ly and especially a prayer meeting. Standing 
on Scriptural ground, without human priest- 
hood or clergy, our church in its public wor- 
ship is a pure, personal democracy. We 
come together to wait upon God collectively, 
with the individual privilege of a spiritual 
privacy and retirement as sacred as that of 
our own closets at home, And this waiting 
upon God is prayer :—for it can only be per- 
formed by the aid of the Holy Spirit, which 
is the spirit of prayer, and the source of all 
true vocal prayer; and any vocal offerings 
either of prayer, praise, or exhortation, made 
in such a meeting, in the activity of the hu- 
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man will, and without the immediate point- 
ing and influences of the Holy Spirit, cannot 
comfort the church, and are an infringement 
of that private communion which rightfully 
belongs to every member thus gathered ;— 
which personal, silent communion is never 
disturbed, but is always edified and refreshed 
by all vocal offerings on behalf of the church 
of the Lord’s own preparing. On this apos- 
tolic basis only, can possibly co-exist in the 
church, in perfect harmony, Liberty and Or- 
der—for God is a Godof order, and “ where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 
Let us give words in worship their true place. 
It is not words only that are vocal. True 
Spiritual Silence is always vocal, for then He 
is heard who speaks as never man spake, in 
the soul’s native language. And when, as 
the oracles of God, any are called to minister 
in words, those words are not words merely, 
but they are Spirit and life to those whose 
hearts are prepared to hear them. May we 
ever remember the infinite majesty, the awful 
solemnity, as well as the beauty and joy in- 
separable from the true spiritual worship of 
God. What loyal courtier, admitted. to the 
»resence-chamber of a king, but would hum- 
bly and patiently wait, and listen for his com- 
mands! How much more does reverent 
watchfulness become us, who wait in our as- 
semblies for the appearing in our midst of the 
King of kings, who condescends in unuttera- 
ble Love to visit us by His Spirit, that we 
mar not that Royal communion and message 
by our unbidden or untimely words. 

Nor are our views of Church Order nega- 
tive. Gathered out of every sect and rank, 
our forefathers were not brought together 
like loose and disjointed stones, in a chaotic 
mass :—but, by the same Divine Power in 
whose forming Hand they became spiritual- 
ly passive, they were built up together, a 
spiritual house. ‘“ We can boldly say, with 
a good conscience, in the sight of God,” says 
William Penn, “ that the same Spirit which 
leads us to believe the doctrines and princi- 
ples of the Truth, and to hold and maintain 
them in their primitive and ancient purity, as 
they were set forth by the apostles of Christ 
in the Holy Scriptures—I say this same 
Spirit doth now lead us into the like holy 
order and government, to be exercised among 
us, which was exercised among them.” 

Barclay, in speaking of right order and 
government in the Church of Christ, says :— 

“ First. Jesus Christ, the King and Head 
of the Church, did appoint and ordain that 
there should be order and government in it. 

“Secondly. The apostles and primitive 
Christians, when they were filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and immediately led by the 
Spirit of God, did practice and commend such 
order and government. 
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“Thirdly. The Church of Christ hath the 
same necessity now, as of old, to exercise this 
authority, hath the same power to do so, and 
is led by the same Spirit into the same prac- 
tices.” 

The simple outgrowth, in the early times, 
of our Church order from this Christian 
basis, is stated to be this: A holy care fell 
upon some of the elders among them, to ex- 
ercise, after the example of the primitive 
saints, charity to the poor and the orphans, 
—and to make collections for these and, for 
other services ;—to watch for good over “the 
orderly walking of their brethren,—that they 

might keep to the integrity of their profession ; 
and to have a care regarding births, burials, 
the sufferings of their fellow-members for con- 
science’ sake, etc. “ And it pleased the Lord 
in His wisdom and goodness,” says William 
Penn, “to open the understanding of that 
godly elder, George Fox, to the right and or- 
derly way of proce ding herein.” And, ac-| 
cording to the testimony of George Fox him- 
self, a holy charge was laid upon him by the 
Lord, to visit “ Friends” throughout the Eng- 
lish nation, in the establishment of Meetings 
for the care, conduct, and discipline of the 
Church, and, by means of epistles, to propose 
the like order in other nations and provinces 
abroad. Now, it is clear that unless this re- 


commended order had met the Spiritual Wit- 


ness individually, in the hearts of those who 
embraced it, it could never have been estab- 
lished. There was no disposition in George 
Fox or his worthy helpers to act as “lords 
over God’s heritage.” It was wholly a labor 
of love—in the meekness and ’gentleness of 
Christ. Its origin was that love of the breth- 
ren, which is the first fruit of love to God. 
The permanence and integrity of this Church 
order, through the long generations that have 
since intervened, during which time hundreds 
of thousands have enjoyed and appreciated its 
protecting and fostering care—are proof that | 
it has been mainly administered, as it always 

should be, in the love and gentleness of its 
origin. How many, like noble Grellet,— 
drawn of the Lord to contemplate a union 
with our department of the Christian church, 
—have, after the most cautious and indepen- 
dent examination of this order and dise “ipline, 
accepted it—and found in it, all their lives 
long, the liberty of the Gospel. Is there 
nothing of right enthusiasm and loyalty for us 
in this: view of our church? No order or or- 
ganization in human society was ever insti- 
tuted that has a clearer identity. It is un- 
encumbered with either tradition or mystic- 
ism. The doctrines, the polity, and the his- 
tory of Quakerism stand recorded. He that 
runs may read. No mists obscure that moun- 
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its centre is always the same. 


| before us, and still more of our fellow-t 





tain-line. It is grandly and sharply defined | 
against a frosty sky. The sole condition of! 


| beauty of Spiritual religion. 


its power and influence, as a church, lies in 
the personal faithfulness of its members. Its 
true growth is like the oak’s—by internal life 
—not external accretion. Its aggressive 
force is not in numbers, but in purity. Its 
light is not measured alone by its volume, 
but its intensity. ‘* How far yon little candle 
throws its beams!” The responsibility rest- 
ing to-day upon those who profess its member- 
ship is most peculiar—because its position to- 
day, as an evangelical church, standing be- 
tween the two opposite poles of Ritualism on 
the one hand, and Scepticism on the other, is 
unparalelled. 

This is not atime when a mere hovering 
faith in our principles becomes us—but a 
clear and decided one. May we examine, 
with increasing interest, the noble vantage- 
ground of our spiritual doctrines, and identi- 
fy ourselves with their integrity and dissemi- 
nation. “Calmly looking back,” writes Ben- 
“on the characteristics of 
early Quakerism, as it regards the compre- 
hensiveness of its Christian principles, the 
completeness of its standard of Christian prac- 
tice, and the spirit of its Christian discipline 
—and viewing them in connection with the 
universal church of professing Christendom, 
—it appears to be a simple historical fact that. 
wherever, in any direction, there has been 
any real progress—any onward movement—it 
has been towards the position oceupied by the 
early “ Friends,’—George Fox and his as- 
sociates.” 

And who can doubt that a further move- 
ment towards Evangelical Truth will result 
from the wide-spread religious unsettlement 
of the present day. After her long night 
of ignorance and de gradation, the first streaks 
of dawn are gleaming over Italy. Over 
Austria too—no longer chained to great, 
dead Rome—where now, liberty of worship 
and the diffusion of the Scriptures are pro- 
tected. And even Spain, that, three hundred 
years ago, extinguished the Reformation in 
the blood of thirty thousand martyrs of the 
Inquisition, has at last turned her ‘cloistered 
face to the Light. May we, as a church, 
keep our integrity. We sometimes hear the 
remark—and we rejoice at all the indication 
of Christian charity there is in it—that the 
various Christian sects are drawing nearer to 
each other—which will, of course be the case, 
as they draw nearer to the Truth. Jf our 
principles are the Truth, we have no movement 
tomake. However widely Truth may radiate, 
Our duty is 
to strive to adorn our doctrines by our lives. 
Then shall still wider fields of usefulness open 
ravel- 
ers heavenward be attracted to the unadorned 
Here is Repose 
truer than that of the unquestioned forms of 
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Ritualism! Here is Liberty broader than 
the deserts of Infidelity! May we be true to 
our position. If otherwise, Truth still will 
triumph; but so far as we ourselves may 
build on any other foundation, we may read 
the lesson of the permanence of our fabric in 
many a chapter of History. I close with one 
illustration, which I trust may never, either 
through misguided zeal or lifeless apathy, be 
applicable to any portion of our church in 
any age—The downfall of the medizval archi- 
tecture. 

“So fell the great dynasty of medizval ar- 
chitecture. It was because it had lost its own 
strength, and disobeyed its own laws—he- 
cause its order, and consistency and organi- 
zation had been broken through—that it 
could oppose no resistance to the rush of 
overwhelming innovation. And this, observe, 
all because it had sacrificed its Truth. From 
that one surrender of its integrity, from that 
one endeavor to assume the semblance of 
what it was not, arose the multitudinous 
forms of disease and decrepitude which rot- 
ted away the pillarsof its supremacy. It was 
not because its time was come; it was not be- 
cause it was scorned by the classical Roman- 
ist, or dreaded by the faithful Protestant. 
That scorn and that fear it might have sur- 
vived, and lived; it would have stood forth 
in stern comparison with the enervated sen- 
suality of the renaissance; it would have risen 
in renewed and purified honor, and witha 
new soul, from the ashes into which it sank, 
giving up its glory as it had received it, for 
the honor of God—but its own truth was gone 
and it sank forever. There was no wisdom 
nor strength left in it to raise it from the 
dust; and the error of zeal and the softness 
of luxury smote it down and dissolved it 
away. It is good for us to remember this as 
we tread upon the bare ground of its founda- 
tions, and stumble over its scattered stones. 
Those rent skeletons of pierced wall, through 
which our sea-winds moan and murmur, 
strewing them joint by joint and bone by 
bone, along the bleak promontories on which 
the Pharos lights came once from houses of 
Prayer—those gray arches and quiet aisles 
under which the sheep of our valleys feed, 
und rest on the turf that has buried their 
altars—those shapeless heaps that are not of 
the earth, which lift our fields into strange 
and sudden banks of flowers, and stay our 
mountain streams with stones that are not 
their own, have other thoughts to ask from 
us, than those of mourning for the rage that 
despoiled or the fear that forsook them. It 
was not the robber, not the fanatic, not the 
blasphemer, who sealed the destruction that 
they had wrought: the war, the wrath, the 
terror, might have worked their worst, and 
the strong walls might have risen, and the 
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slight pillars would have started again from 
under the hand of the destroyer. But they 
could not rise out of the ruins of their own 
violated Truth !” 


FRIENDS’ REVIE Ww. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 14, 1870. 


A GenerAL MeEtiInGc In MARYLAND.— 
Propagandism, in the good meaning of the 
word, very properly results from conviction of 
the preciousness of sacred truths, and of the 
importance to all of principles, vital and 
beneficent, which have been received as per- 
taining to Christian duty. The soul being 
filled with the love of God longs that all for 
whom Christ died should freely partake of 
His unsearchable riches. “ The love of Christ 
constraineth us,’—said the Apostle—and, 
thus impelled, again he says: “ Woe is me if 
[ preach not the Gospel!” Thus Paul and 
the other apostles became propagandists, to 
spread abroad the glad tidings that the great 
and universal debt was paid—that death was 
abolished—that salvation was made possible 
to all—that He who was the Redeemer, Jus- 
tifier, and Mediator of His people, though 
He had returned to the bosom of the Father, 
had sent His Holy Spirit our Sauctifier to 
be our Guide, our perfect Teacher and our 
good Remembrancer. The first Christians 
knew nothing of the “one man system of 
ministry.” On the contrary, the Church where 
the disciples were first called by this name, 
was settled and established by the pious laity, 
who, becoming fugitives at the death of Ste- 
phen, were, as an early Father remarks, “ like 
so many lamps lighted by the fire of the 
Holy Ghost, spreading everywhere the same 
flame by which themselves had been illumin- 
ated.” We find in the Hartford Democrat a 
notice of “a meeting of the Society of Friends, 
(orthodoz,) held in Darlington, Saturday, 
April 30th.” The audience, it appears, was 
large, and the meeting consisted of a morning 
and an afternoon session. The views pro- 
mulgated being those of our body, are of 
course familiar to the readers of the /eview, 
and need not be repeated in extenso. 

After a season of solewn waiting upon the 
Lord, a Friend was moved to draw near in 
vocal prayer to the Source of help and 
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strength. Respecting some remarks offered 
by Daniel Haviland, the Democrat says : 


**The points of the address were something like 
these: Concern for our own souls leads us to be 
concerned about the souls of others. The woman of 
Samaria, who, in the midst of her daily avocations, 
heard the voice of Christ, at once went to the 
men of her city to tell them of Chiist, and so now 
a-days each who hears the word should be a mes- 
senger to others. 

‘*The speaker closed by affirming it as his belief, 
that men were drawn really by the Spirit of God, and 
in such a manner as could be felt and known, and 
that love to God was man’s highest aim ant first 
pursuit.’’ 


Our dear Friends John Scott and Julia A. 
Valentine were engaged in the work of the 
Lord. The audience consisting to a great ex- 
tent of persons not conversant with our doc- 
trines, an aged Friend was drawn out in 
explanation of some of them. The newspaper 
reporter says : 

** He believed the Scriptures were written by holy 
men inspired by God, and that none bat Christ | 
could mediate between us and the Father. That | 
salvation was wrought for us by faith in Christ, the | 
Only begotten Son of the Father, and not by our| 


own works. That mercy is universal and offered to | 
all; that the atonement was for all.”’ 


Among the laborers was our dear Friend | 
Dr. James Carey Thomas, of whose remarks | 


in the morning session the reporter briefly 
notes : 


** He stated that the history of the church is a 
history of the falling away from religious truth. | 
Duting the dark ages the doctrines of Christ fell | 
into disuse. A long season occurred, in which cor- | 
ruptions festered in the church, some of which cling 
to her still. God at times raised up eminent in- 
struments to work His will. Such an one was Lu- | 
ther, who declared that he beard a yoice saying 
‘the just shall live by faith,’ and this saying be- 
came the basis of the belief in which he lived and | 
died. 

** The civil revolution in England was also a re- | 
ligious awaking. George Fox, a man of strong in- 
tellect, but without much education, was aroused | 
to stuly the Scriptures and make inquiry of religi- | 
ous teachers. He came to the conclusion more at- | 
tention than was taughtin Scripture was given to | 
the forms of worship, and that none should stand | 
between us and God save Christ, and that te each | 
was given an inward witness tothe mercy of God in | 
him. 

‘*The speaker proceeded to explain the reason | 
why the Friends chose to be called a Society in 
stead of achurch. All who were born of Quaker | 
parents were in the Society of Friends, but only the 
believers, the true believers in Christ, were in the 
church. They had no creed but the Scriptures. 
(Upon this point the speaker read from the writings 
of George Fox.) 

** Dr. Thomas continued : We worship in silence 
through Christ, needing no leader in a form of ser- 
vice because we believe that Christ is present, ac- 
cording to the promise made to even the gathering 
of two or three in His name. Any one, male or fe- 
male, is allowed to speak who feels inly moved to 
address his fellows. \ 


‘He instanced the fact spoken of by St. Chrysos- 
tom, that until the fourth century after Christ a 
period of silence was allowed during worship, which 
he believed to have been handed down from the 
days of the Apostles, when each had liberty of 
speech if called of God. In conclusion, the speaker 
commented upon the mode of enjoying those sea- 
sons of silence and profiting by them. A total ab- 
straction from worldly affairs; a humble prostra- 
tion of the soul before the Father ; a solemn medi- 
tation upon the past conduct,—was the true way.”’ 


The morning closed under a covering of 
solemnity, in which the Presence of Him 
whose Name is a strong tower was felt, and 
prayer was heard from our aged Friend John 
Scott. Inthe afternoon, Dr. Thomas found it 
obligatory to enter into some further expla- 
nation of Friends’ views. The Democrat at- 
tempts a condensed report of his remarks: 


“ He said the doctrines of the Bible must be taken 
asa whole. He wished it to be carefully borne in 
mind that there were two distinct dispensations—one 
previous to the coming of the Saviour, that was all 
fulfilled ; the other, since the advent of Christ, that 
under which we live. God was now revealed to 
mankind in love throngh Christ. The days of types 
and symbols and ceremonials under the first law 
had passed, and as Christ ordered no new rites, the 


| simplicity of the mode of worship of the Friends was 


Scriptural. 

‘* He spoke at length of baptism. In his view it 
now meant baptism of the Holy Ghost; a spiritual 
cleansing. Christ, he said, baptized none with 
water, nor enjoined the performance of baptism 
upon His disciples. The Son of man submitted to 
the old law in all things, and also suffered Himself 
to be baptized by John. Baptism with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire did work a change in the soul, 
but baptism by water did not. Cornelius was a 
true convert before baptism ; some who were bap- 
tized afterwards went astray. 

‘* He said that in the Lord’s Commlssion, (Mat- 
thew xxviii. 14,) the Greek preposition eis was 
translated with merely the force of en, altering the 
signification of the passage, which should read, bap- 
tize into the name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, which power accompanied the preaching of 
the Apostles, and which is now the power of the 
ministry of the Gospel. 

‘“‘Commenting upon the Passover, he said this 
was a feast under the old dispensation, typical of a 
special deliverance of the Jews. But under the 
new dispensation the true Supper of the Lord was a 
spiritual communion of spirit and not literal eating 
and drinking. Christ spoke of Himself as bread 
from heaven, it was the most forcible way of ex- 
pressing the extent of His sacrifice for the sins of 
men. They who partook of this bread were filled, 
and hungered no more for things of earth. This 
was promised by the Lord.— Rev. iii. 20. 

**Upon the subject of speaking as the Spirit 
moves, he said: All Christians, of whatever name, 
believed in the stirrings of the Spirit: in the witness 
of the Spirit. Did the stirring mean nothing? Did 
it lead to nothing? It prompted the minister to 
preach, the teacher to teach, the good Samaritan to 
utter words of comfort and bind up wounds. To- 
day the belief in the presence and working of the 
Spirit was more generally admitted than ever before. 
Special training was improper, for the Spirit of God 
was the best preparation: learning without it was 
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vain. And as it was freely given, so those who 
received should freely give. The Sabbath school 
was spoken of as a glorious testimony of the fruits 
of free, unpaid labor in the service of the Lord. 

** In reference to the simplicity of their manner 
and style of speech, he said these were adopted 
after careful thought and in much tribulation, not 
as vain-glorious singularities, but with an earnest 
desire to follow the teachings of Jesus Christ. 

**This address was delivered in an earnest, yet 
kindly manner. Not a word of taunt of disparage- 
ment was uttered against any denomination of Chris- 
tians; not a mocking look or gesture, it was a 
friend’s calm counsel] to friends. Nor did any at- 
tempt at oratorical powers mar the effect ; those who 


listened would utter that highest of all commentaries, 
‘That man is in earnest.’ ”’ 


Dr. Thomas was impressively followed by 
Julia A. Valentine. From the report we 
learn that a favorable impression was made 
in the community, and we are thankful that 
the meeting was held. We all hold that the 
preservation to the church of a living minis- 
try is a cause of gratitude to our holy Head. 
Let us be humbly thankful whenever He calls 
His ministers to exercise the gifts He has be- 
stowed, for the spreading of Truth, for the 
comfort of saints, for the conversion and sal- 
vation of souls. The field of Gospel labor is 
vast and is white unto harvest, and we have 
the duty imperatively laid upon us by the 
highest authority to pray to the Lord of the 
harvest that He will send forth laborers. 

GamBLING—This vulgar and seductive 
vice is one from which those will be preserved 
who are obedient to the teachings of the Di- 
vine Monitor. Dangers and miseries follow 
in its train, and we would extend a caution 
against even the appearance of the evil. 

In a suite of gaming rooms in the central 
Duchy of Germany, a middle-aged man en- 
tered and took his seat at a table with a party 
who were playing. It was not long before he 
was the winner of one thousand ducats. The 
croupier whose province it was to watch the 
cards and collect the money, passed the ducats 
to him, and asked if he wished to continue. 
The man was mute and immovable as a 
statue. He was dead. The croupier raked 
up the gold, claiming that it belonged to the 
bank. The heirs have commenced legal pro- 
ceedings for its possession. This does not in- 
terest us. But it is affecting that this im- 
mortal being spent the last moment of his 
mortal life in a game of chance. Did he 
enter upon it with prayer for the Divine bles- 
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sing? Did he do it, as everything should be 
done, to the glory of God? Did the sum- 
mons out of time find him watching? Reader, 
wouldst thou be willing that Death should 
find thee at the gaming table? 


NORTHERN QUARTERLY MEETING, IND.— 
A Friend informs us that at this meeting and 
at several contiguous ones which followed, 
there was a realization of the faithfulness of 
Him who promised to be with His people to 
the end of the world. Many were comforted 
in the Holy Ghost—others were brought to 
seek earnestly for a Saviour—some of these 
proved that He is not far from every one of 
us. There have been accessions to the Church. 
We do not record such manifestations of the 
overshadowing Presence, to gratify a longing 
for news, or without a reverent craving that 
the Lord will keep, through His own power, 
all those who come in faith to the fountain of 
healing. Faithful is He that calleth, and if 
all who respond to the gracious invitation : 
“Come unto Me,” are faithful on their part, 
none shall be able to pluck them out of their 
Heavenly Father’s hands. There is com- 
forting verity in the Apocryphal writer’s 
words: “The souls of the righteous are in 
the hands of God, and there shall no torment 
touchthem :” “The righteous live forevermore 
—their reward also is with the Lord, and the 
care of them is with the Most High.” 


Tue Westminster ArtIcLE.—A dear 
Friend of Shanagary, Ireland, judiciously ob- 
jects to the last twenty lines under the head 
“ Quakers,” page 511. We acted advisedly 
in giving insertion to the essay as a whole, for 
the information of our readers, believing that 
their judgment would correct its numerous 
errors. Our dissent was expressed in two 
editorials, one of which, dated Fourth month 
9th, probably reached our correspondent after 
the date of his letter. We find that it has 
been satisfactory to many of our readers thus 
to know what has been said of us from with- 
out, by a writer who meant to speak fairly. 
The very point of objection raised by our 
Friend is not devoid of value, as a testimony. 
The essayist is an Unitarian, yet he attempts 
to write with candor. In his concluding lines 
he objects to the “evangelical tone” which 
pervades our Society, as in other parts he ad- 
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mits the full orthodoxy of our earlier Friends. 
This amounts to a strong Unitarian testimony 
that we are not, as some would fain have us 
to be, an Unitarian body. Disingenuous as 
it would be so to charge us, we are obliged to 
re-assert our faith as a Church in the New 
Testament doctrine that redemption, sanctifi- 
cation and salvation are only possible through 
the meritorious death and continued infinite 
mercy of Him who suffered and died for us, 
and who, perfectly exempt Himself from’sin, 
became our perfect and sufficient sin-offering, 
and is our Justifier and Sanctifier. 


Hesrews x. 8.—The quotation in last No., 
page 584, from Adam Clarke’s note upon this 
verse, was liable to misconstruction upon a 
superficial reading. 

**God willed not the sacrifices under the laws, 


but He willed that a human victim of infinite merit 
should be offered for the redemption of man.”’ 


This passage was altogether used by Clarke 
in reference to the text, and does not mean 
that those typical offerings were in violation 
of the Divine will in that they foreshadowed 
the true and availing sacrifice, but that as 
they only typified, they could not accomplish 
what the Son referred to; “Sacrifice and 
offering and burnt offerings and offering for 
sin Thou wouldst not—lo, I come to do Thy 
will, oh God!” The sentence might have 


been more clearly expressed—the meaning is | 


innocent enough. The shadow is not the sub- 
stance; the will of Deity called for nothing 
short of what the infinite love of the Eternal 
Father provided for His creatures in the 
body He prepared, in which His well-beloved 
Son became our sin and did His perfect will. 
A word of explanation is, we think, sufficient 
to correct any misapprehension. 


08. + 


Tae Osrrvary DepartMent of the Re- 
view forms an important and interesting rec- 
ord. In some Friends’ periodicals it is re- 
stricted to the briefest and simplest statistical 
notice. The Review has allowed greater ex- 
tension, but brevity is desirable, and the rule 
is to confine obituaries strictly to what will 
show the power of grace and edify survivors. 


and are obliged to strike out hackneyed 
phrases which are sent to us more frequently 
than once in every week. Hundreds of con- 
ttibutors report that the deceased “bore a 


lingering and suffering illness with exemplary 
patience and resignation.” This is a good 
and comforting testimony, but, if repeated a 
number of times in every issue of the paper, 
would be monetonous. There are certain 
texts of Scripture—as, “ Be ye also ready”— 
which are very appropriate, but we always 
omit them for the same reason. It is very 
common to insert expressions made to mem- 
bers of the family and messages which are 
| not so well adapted for the public eye as to 
be circulated in manuscript among those who 
are nearly connected. Sometimes a second 
obituary is offered to us, when the first has 
not by some been considered full enough. 
Sut this would violate a rule which for twenty- 
|two years has been thought to be necessary. 
Sometimes sentiments not strictly Scriptural 
‘are inadvertently given. It is absolutely 
necessary that the Editor should retain the 
right to condense these memorials. In exer- 
cising this prerogative, he always is impressed 
with sympathy for those who are bereaved, 
and it would grieve him to wound the feelings 
of any. Without this needful abridgment, 
this department would be swelled to much 
more than double its present dimensions. 
| These notices are sometimes lost in the mail. 
We never intentionally fail to record the death 
of any Friend. In all cases, mention should 
be made of the date and age, and of the 
Motthly Meeting to which the deceased be- 
longed. 


——-4ge—-— 


EpvucaTIoN IN THE SouTH.—We would in 
a few words invite attention to the letter from 
our valued Friend R. Lindley Murray. The 
interesting subject treated upon is forcibly 
and completely presented. 





Frrenps’ QuarTeRLY Examiner, No. 
XIV.—This number of our transatlantic 
Quarterly contains numerous papers of value. 

| Contents: Religious Testimonies, by the Ed- 
| itor. Fireside Meditations, 2. Westlake. Cloud 
| and Light, M. J. Lucas. Readings from the 
| Apostolic Fathers, Dr. Tuke. Epistles to the 
\Seven Churches, Anna E. Ashby. Christ’s 


ee : 
| Prophetic Discourse on the Mount of Olives, 
We avoid mere eulogy upon the deceased, | 


Dr, Ash. Christian Paradoxes, C. E.S. He 
|must increase but ! must decrease, UC. E. S. 
The Meetings of the Congregational Union 
in 1869, Fie/den Thorp, B. A. A Brook by 
the Way, WS. Practical Unbelief, Anna 
D. Peet. Notes from Spain, 4. Eeroyd, Ph. 
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D. Revision of the Authorized Version of 
the New Testament, Isaa¢ Brown. The Mar- 
riage Laws of Great Britain and Ireland, 
John S. Rowntree. The Traditions of the 
Fathers. Editorial Notices. 


DIED. 


TOWNSEND.—On the 11th of Third month, 1870, 
at the residence of her son-in-law Eiisoa Stubbs, 
West Elkton, Ohio, Elvira Townsend, aged 102 
years and 4 days; an exemplary and beloved mem- 
ber and elder of Chester Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 
Of a meek and quiet spirit and discriminating judg- 
ment, our dear Friend was well qualified for use- 
fulness in the Church. She labored much in or- 
ganizing and supporting meetings in their early 
establishment, both in Ohioand Indiana. Although 
warmly attached to the principles of Friends, her 
enlarged Christian sympathy and charity toward all 
endeared her to many who were not of the same 
household of faith. She retained her physical 
abilities so as to walk about the honse, until within 
about eighteen months of her death, when a slight 
stroke of paralysis almost deprived her of the 
use of her limbs; yet she retained her mental 
faculties to a remarkable degree, even to the close 
of her life. And often have those about her been 
cheered and comforted by her holy conversation and 
unwavering faith in Christ her Redeemer. Sheoften 
expressed a readiness to end her pilgrimage, saying 
she believed there was a mansion prepared for her. 
She never was known to murmar, but always said, 
** Not my will, but Thine, O Lord, be done!’’ The 
day before her death, in conversation with a Friend, 
she spoke of the bright hope of future blessedness, 
saying, ‘‘I often hear my Saviour’s voice, cheering 
me in the lonely watches of the night.’’ She was 
the mother of twelve children, two of whom only 
survive her; but she leaves descendants in the sec- 
ond, third and fourth generations, to the number of 
upwards of seven hundred. May her Christian li'e 
prove a strong incentive to these to follow the dear 
Saviour whom she was concerned to follow. 


STOU !.—On the 22d of Fourth month, of pul- 
monary consumption. Mary Ellen Stout. a member 
of Greenwood Monthly Meeting, Ind.,in her 30th year, 
She was preserved in Christian meekness, and may 
be added to the long list of ransomed ones who ‘all 
died in faith.’ 

OGBORN.—On the 27th of Third month, 1870, 
Joseph P. Ogborn, in his 86th year; a member of 
White Water Monthly Meeting, Richmond, Ind. 
His life was exemplary. It was evident that as a 
shock of corn fully ripe he was waiting to be gath- 
ered into the heavenly garner. 


WINSLOW.—On the 4th of Third mo., 1870, at 
her residence near Back Creek, Grant Co., Ind., 
Martha, relict of the late Thomas Winslow, in the 
66th year of her age; an exemplary member and 
Elder of Back Creek Monthly Meeting. She had 
the happy faculty of winning the confidence and 
love_of the younger portion of socicty. and thus 
she was a valuable mother in Israel. From the 
commencement of her short illness she was enabled 
to say: ‘* My work is done, I have nothing now to 
do but to die. For me to dieis gain.’? Those who 
visited her were exhorted to faithfulness, and 
pointed to the Lamb of God who taketh away the 
sin of the world. Her friends have the comforting 
belief, that though she has ceased to labor in the 
Church militant, she has joined the church trium- 
phant in Heaven. 


CARTER.—On the 2d of Second mo., 1870, near 
Jonesboro, Ind., inthe 5th vear, of herage, Rosetta, 
danghter of J. W. and Phebe W. Carter, members 
of Oak Ridge Monthly Meeting. 

BOND.—At the residence of her brother Zimri 
Bond, Randolph Co , Ind., on the 24th of First mo., 
1870, Eunice Bond, in the 65th year of her ave; a 
member of Poplar Run Monthly Meeting. She was 
a sufferer during the whole of ber pilgrimage, even 
from infancy ; but, being early imbued with Chris- 
tian principles, she was sustained in great patience, 
and enabled to bear a living testimony against prev- 
alent and surrounding evils. A firm believer in the 
teaching of the Spirit, she experienced the power 
thereof, to lead out of error and into truth. When 
death approached it brought no terror. Longing to 
be at rest and with the Lord Jesus. she assured 
her friends that there was no cause for fear, and 
that all was peace. She died rejoicing in a Saviour’s 
love. 

COFFIN.—Of pneumonia, on the 13th of 2d mo., 
at his residence near Pleasant Plain, Jefferson Co., 
Iowa, Albert M. Coffin, in the 61st year of his age; 
a member of Pleasant Plain Monthly Meeting. He 
was concerned from early youth to endeavor to 
follow the Lord in the way of His leading. He died 
in peace, relying wholly on the mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus as the only hope of salvation. 


Tag Inptan Arp Association oF Frigyps or Para- 
DELPHIA YKARLY Meetine having agreed to support 
a Teacher for the Ottawa Indians, desire to engage 
a Friend—either man or woman—for that position. 

Apply to James E. Ruoans, M.D., 


Germantown, Philada, 
Philada., 5th mo. 9, 1870.—3t, 


N. CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING HOUSE, 
There is to be built at New Garden, N. C., a 
house to accommodate the Yearly Meeting. Aid is 
required. Our friend Isham Cox will soon canvass 
Indiana to receive contributions. 
‘‘Nephesh b, rachah t, dushshan.’’— Prov. xi. 25. 
Carthage, Ind., 5th mo. 2d- J. M. Cusp. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
New York, 4th mo. 27, 1+70. 

Dear friend Wm. J. Allinson :—Perhaps 
some of the readers of the “ Review” will be 
interested in a little account of a hurried visit 
recently made among our dear Friends in 
North Carolina. Ihad thought that from the 
first organization of the “ Baltimore Associa- 
tion to advise and assist Friends in the South- 
ern States,” I had been familiar with its oper- 
ations, yet may now confess I never before 
appreciated their magnitude and comprehen- 
siveness. 

It was the universal testimony of Friends 
there, that had it not been for the timely aid 
furnished by that Association, North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting would, ere now, have been 
extinct. It began with the relief of physical 
suffering caused by the losses and devastations 
of war. Toa self-reliant and energetic peo- 
ple, assistance of this kind was, of course, only 
for the moment, but the war had deprived 
the young people of nearly all educational 
facilities, as well as the means of availing 
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themselves of them. Schools were areas | 
established in thedifferent localities of Friends. 
These were made free to their children, and 
are now attended by three thousand scholars, 
about one-half of whom are members. To 
the devoted labors of Joseph Moore in estab- 
lishing these schools, the Association owes | 
much of its success in this department, which | 
is now very ably presided over by Allen Jay, | 
his successor. The school buidings are well 
appointed and commodious, and we were| 
greatly pleased with the efficiency and thor- 
oughness of those of the teachers with whom 
it was our privilege to meet. The First-day 
schools are attended by over five thousand. 

We were much interested also in the zeal 
and efficiency which Friends are manifesting 
in other departments of Christian work. In 
Bible and tract distribution they are very ac- 
tive, and though money is scarce among thei, 
they are raising and appropriating for these 
purposes amounts which would astonish many 
of their more favored brethren of the North. | 
An Association to aid the freedmen has re- | 
cently organized, Dr. Tomlinson, Supt., under 
whose auspices thirteen day schools are in 
successful operation for this class. The ex- 

ense of these schools is, however, provided 
by Friends of Dublin Yearly Meeting. 

By no means the least important branch of | 
the work of the Baltimore Association is its 
department of agriculture. The system of 
slavery, and the prevalence of unskilled labor, 
had led to the general adoption of superficial 
tillage. ‘The use of artificial manures was not 
dreamed of, and those natarally produced on 
the farm were allowed to run to waste or 
availed of to a very limited extent. The re- 
sult was, the land produced but little,—three 
bushels of wheat to the acre was considered a 
fair yield. No hay was made, and our 
Friends were turning their attention to the| 
West, compared with whose richly-producing 
fields their own seemed verily barren. But} 
the Baltimore Association can say with the 
Frenchman, “ Nous avons changé tout cela.”* 
About three years ago, it purchased the farm 
of 200 acres, which was the old homestead of 
Nathan Hunt, and ander the skilful and en- 
ergetic management of William A. Sampson, 
the Superintendent of this department, this 
farm is plainly demonstrating the capabilities | 
of North Carolina land. Portions of it, which | 
for twenty-five years had been rejected as ut- 
terly worthless, have yielded fifteen bushels of 
wheat to the acre, and are now producing | 
finely of clover. This change has been | 
wrought, not by a large expenditure which 
would be impossible to the people generally, | 
but by the judicious application of a very lit-| 
tle. The marked effect of under-draining has 
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* We have changed all that. 


amazed those before unfamiliar with it, and 
the importance of husbanding the manurial 
resources of the farm has been made apparent 
to the most casual observer. In the absence 
of these, at first, a small amount of guano 
was used. This, however, would have availed 
little but for the system of deep ploughing 
adopted; not deep, according to Northern 
ideas, yet deep compared with the light 
scratching by the Gopher ploughs, which the 
earth in these parts has been accustomed to 
receive. The ploughing was to the depth 
of ten inches, the vital importance of which 
was made very plain last summer, the 
“model” farm being the only one where the 
corn crop was not cut off by drought. A1] this 
is an “Object Lesson” which is deeply interest- 
ing to the community of North Carolina. 
During one morning we speut there, the farm 
was visited by six citizens of the State from a 
distance, and the number drawn there by cu- 
riosity and interest during the year 1869 was 
about 1500, and what they see there they are 
turning to practical account. It was inter- 
esting to notice the mounds of composted 
manure beginning to loom up in the neigh- 
boring barn-yards, and here and there a new 
barn erecting after the plan of the one put 
up at the farm, in which not only the unac- 
customed clover will be mowed, but the stock 
comfortably housed, instead of shivering in 
the fields. The Association keep on hand a 
supply of agricultural implements, guano, 
seeds, etc., which are re-sold at cost, the de- 
mand for which is steadily and rapidly in- 
creasing. 

Now what are the practical fruits of these 
varied departments of the work of the Balti- 
more Association? Emigration of Friends 
from the State has ceased. It has saved our 
Friends from sacrificing their lands at the 
present low prices, and moving to the West 
where land is very high, by demonstrating to 
them the capabilities of their own soil. It 
has brought within their reach a free and 
liberal education for their children, and it 
has guided them into varied channels of 
Christian work for the benefit of the com- 
munity around them, which is the very life- 
blood of a chureh. And more than all, it has 
presented Quakerism to the South as a sys- 
tem of practical Christianity, which, resting 
on Curist the solid foundation, finds its de- 
velopment in love one to another. 

The result is, that our section of the church 
is growing in those parts. Fifty applications 
for membership were received at one Prepara- 
tive Meeting while we were there. 

The main purpose of our visit to North 
Carolina was to attend a “ First day Normal 
School Institute.” It was held at Marlboro’, 
about ten miles west of the farm. It lasted 


lfour days, and though the roads were bad, 
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and the weather very stormy, the attendance 
was so large as clearly to manifest their 
earnest interest in and devotion to the cause 
which had brought them together. But this 
letter is already too long for any extended 
account of this interesting occasion. 

Very truly thy friend, 

Rost. Liyptey Murray. 


Inprana Pots, 5th mo. 3d. 

I am glad to learn that your Yearly Meet- 
ing has passed off with a degree of comfort to 
you. I do not discover what evangelists 
were present from other Yearly Meetings. I 
trust that sometime your Yearly Meeting can 
observe its discipline, so that we can have re- 
ports officially furnished on the progress of 
the gospel. Please send me the Address 
when published. I wish it may have the right 
ring, and show the pomegranates and the} y 
bells, and especially that the breastplate may 
mirror the twelve tribes. 

[Our report of the Yearly Meeting was de- 
ficient in not mentioning the presence of Jas. 
E. Bailey and his companion Geo. E. Hunni- 
cutt from Iowa, Sarah Ann Linton, Murray 
Shipley and Robt. Douglass from Indiana Y. 
Meeting, David H. Bennett from New York, 
avd James C. Thomas from Baltimore. The 
credentials of a number of these Friends have 
been acceptably read in several meetings for 
discipline. The “ Address” referred to was 
not, we are pleased to say, addressed to those 
beyond our diocesan limits.] 


Boston, 4th mo. 28, 1870. 

Dear friend :—It gives me great pleasure to 
inform thee thatafter a lapse ofsixty- -two years, 
Friends assemble regularly for ‘worship in 
Boston on First and Fourth days. Our first 
meeting was held last First-day morning, there 
being about thirty Friends present. It was 
to many of us a season of Divine favor, some 
present not having attended a Friends’ meet- 
ing for many years. 

‘We (Bosten Friends) have undertaken 
holding a Friends’ meeting in this city, and 
we feel, ina great degree, our own helpless- 
ness, and that, “except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it.” 
And we desire the help, encouragement and 
prayers of all Friends, that, by the help of 
our Heavenly Father, our meetings may be 
held in the truth, and be instrumental in 
spreading the gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

We trust the Lord will put it into the hearts 
of His servants, to turn their feet to this 
part of His heritage, and help us in carrying 
on this work. There are many inquiring 
what we as a Society believe. There is cer- 
tainly a wide field for labor here, where 
Friends are almost unknown. May all be 
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done to the Lord’s glory, and then the work, 
under the divine blessing, will prosper. 

We should like to inform Friends gener- 
ally, through the “ Review,” that Friends’ 
meetings are being held in Boston, on First- 
days, at 10} A. M., and on Fourth- days at 
33 PM., at the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation Rooms, in Tremont Temple, on 
Tremont St. It is a singular coincidence, 
that at the very hour when our first meeting 
before mentioned was being held, another 
meeting of an extremely “ radical” or “ra- 


| tionalistic” sort, within a stone’s throw of 
, 


where Friends were assembled, was holding 
its last meeting and being disbanded for want 
of pecuniary support. I mean the Fraternal 
Association of Universalists. Caroline E, 
Talbott and her companion, Sarah E. Jenkins, 
have been engaged for the last few weeks in 

visiting public institutions in and about Bos- 
ton. The latter left for her home on Second- 
day last, while Caroline intends to continue 
her labors here for some time yet. 

Truly thy friend, 
Gro. C. Herpert. 


Puitapevraia, 5th mo. 6th, 1870. 

In connection with the views expressed in 
the letter on page 573, relating to the differ- 
ence between the convicting visits of the 
Spirit in the heart of the unconverted, and 
the abiding of the Spirit in the heart of the 
faithful believer, the following passage from 
Barclay, (see Truth cleared of Calumnies,) 
is interesting and confirmatory. 

’ * “Though we say that Christ is in 
all men, we do not say He dwelleth in all 
men, for dwelling signifieth more than in-be- 
ing, and yet I say, He does reveal Himself 
in some measure unto all, in whom He bears 
witness against iniquity.” 


CHRIST THE BREAD OF LIFE. 
BY J. MC LEOD CAMPBELL. 

Campbell’s explanation of our Lord’s words 
with respect to his hody and blood being eaten 
and drunk by his disciples is at once simple 
and profound. He takes as the key to them 
Christ’s own words to his disciples by the well 
of Samaria, that he had meat to eat which 
they knew not of: “ My meat is to do the will 
of Him that sent me and to finish His work.” 
As he then fed on the will of his Father, 
found his “ meat” in identifying his own will 
with the will of Him that sent Him, so his 
disciples were to feed on him, by identifying 
their will vith his; or, as he said himself, “ As 
the living Father hath sent me, and I live by 
the Father, 80 he that eateth me, even he shail 
live by me.” In other words, the submission 
of the will to the Divine will into which any 
life has been grafted, is illustrated by that 
process of assimilation by which the body 
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transmutes into its own substance the food 
which it requires. Our Lord transmuted his 
Father’s life into his own, by the action of his 
human will, and he lived by it: his disciples 
were to transmute his life into their own, by 
means of the action of their will, and live by 
it; so they would be one with him as he was 
one with the Father; or, as he himself said, 
“T in them, and thou in me.” Christ, then, 
as the wine and bread of Jife, simply repre- 
sents the spiritual food offered to the human | 
spirit for its assimilation,—and the eating and | 
drinking of this food is represented in hose | 
acts of the will by which Christ is received | 
into the soul as the law of its whole inward | 
conduct. ‘This is, in Campbell’s mind, the 
true meaning of the figure which represents 
Christ to us as food which satisfies eternal 
wants. The bread of which whoever eats, 
shall never hunger; the water, (or wine; in 
one connection Christ offers to supply the 
spirits of his disciples with one, and in an- 
other, the other,) of which whosoever drinks, 
shall never thirst. 

McLeod Campbell contrasts the Roman 
Catholic error in regard to transubstantiation 
with what he considers the corresponding | 
Protestant error, the ultra Protestant doctrine 
of justification by faith where it is interpreted | 
to mean a mere acceptance of Christ’s im- 
puted righteousness as the great operative 
power of salvation. He says that here, too, 
we have an appeal to a conscious divine in- 
fluence, a mere demand that we shail trust | 
ourselves to the operation of a hidden charm 
or spell ;—to be effected this time, however, 
not through the hidden channels of sense, (as | 
in the Romish view,) but through some equal. | 
ly hidden and mysterious agency, which God | 
has been pleased to annex to the (apparently 


arbitrary condition that we shall be willing 
to acquiesce in the imputation of Christ's 
righteousness to us. He calls this, as surely 
an intellectual counterfeit of the true agency, 
—the acceptance of the life of Christ into} 
ours by the action of the human will,—as | 
transubstantiation is a physiological counter- | 
feit of the same. “ Aa intellectual substitute | 
for the life of Christ is not less fatal than a 
material substitute.” “The physical substi-| 
tute for the lie of faith assumes a physical | 
mystery. Does not the intellectual substitute | 
assume a moral mystery? The former is 
without witness in the conscience—and is 
taken upon trust in the way of implicit faith ; 
is not this true of the latter also? The Ro- 
Mmanist receives transubstantiation, accepting 
the Scriptures as interpreted by the Church, 
and feels no need of a corresponding light in 
conscience. The (ultra) Protestant who re- 
ceives imputation of righteousness is accept 
ing the same Scriptures as interpreted by 
himself, and he also feels no need of any 


corresponding light in conscience.” “ Either 
way, whether the mystery be an arbitrary 
physical process for attaining pardon and 
sanctity supposed to be ordained (without 
explanation) by the Church, or an arbitra- 
ry intellectual process for attaining pardon 
and sanctity supposed to be ordained (with- 
out explanation) by the Scriptures, the pro- 
cess is as different in the one case as in the 
other from that which our Lord describes as 
linking us to Him just as it linked Him to 
the Father. We are to assimilate his life by 
accepting him as the moving Spirit within 
us, just as He assimilated the Father's life by 
accepting the Father’s will as the ruling Spirit 
within him.” Dr, Campbell holds that it is 
the light we have which enables us to trust 

even where we cannot see.—Spectator. 
oenpeieniiann 

THE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT. 
The Church of Christ that He hath hallowed here: 

To be His house, is scattered far and near, 


In North and South, and East and West abroad, 


And yet in earth and heaven, through Christ her 
Lord, 


The Church is one. 
ne member knoweth not another here, 

And yet their fellowship is true and near; 

One is their Saviour, and their Father one, 

One Spirit rules them, and amoug them none 
Lives to himself. 

They live to Him who bought them with His blood, 

Baptiz-d them with His Spirit pure and good, 

And in true faith and ever-burning love 

Their hearts and hope ascend to seek above 
The eternal Good. 

O Spirit of the Lord, all life is thine, 

Now fill Thy Church with life and power divine, 

That many children may be born to Thee, 

And spread Thy knowledge like the boundless sea, 
To Christ’s great praise. 

—A,. G. Sp rngenbe 9; 1747. 

— er 


THE INDIAN’S SONG. 

Lo, the poor Indian.—Pore. 
Land where brightest waters flow ; 
Land where loveliest forests grow ; 
Where the warrior drew the bow ; 

Native land, farewell! 
He who made yon stream and tree, 
Made the white, the red man free ; 
Gave the Indian’s home to be 

’Mid the forest wilds. 
Have the waters ceased to flow ? 
Have the forests ceased to grow ? 
Why does our brother bid us ge 

From our native homes ? 
Here in infancy we played ; 

Here our happy wigwams made ; 
Here our fathers’ graves are laid ; 
Must we leave them all? 

White men tell us God on high, 
Is pure and just in yonder sky, 
Will not then His searching eye 
See the Indian’s wrong? 
—— 
Redemption is the science 
all eternity.— Pollok. 


and the song of 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreion Ints.uicexce.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 9th inst. 


Great Brirars.—The naturalization bill, which 
declares Knuglishmen naturalized in the United 
States and Americans in England freed from their 
original allegiance, and also enables naturalized 
foreigners iu Great Britain to hold and convey land, 
enter Parliament, X&c., having been first passed by 
the Honse of Lords and slightly amended by the 
House of Commons, was returned to the former, 
where, on the 9th inst., the amendments were con- 
curred io, and the bill passed. A bill removing the 


disabiliti‘'s of women with regard to voting was | 


passed to a second reading on the 4th inst., the 
previous question on the motion being adopted by 
a vote of 124to 91. A member gave notice at the 
next session of his intention to move a rej-ction of 
the bill. dhe Irish land bill continued under dis 
cussion. 

A telegram of the 7th inst. announced the death 
of Dr. James Y. Simpson of Edinburgh, who, 1t is 
stated, discovered the anesthetic properties of chlo- 
roform, and introduced its use into medical piac- 
tice. 


France.—A large number of additional arrests 


have been made, both in Paris and elsewhere, oa | 


the charge of participation in the alleged plot against 
the Emperor's life. 1t was estimated that over 2000 
persous had been thus arrested, from the lst to the 
4th inst. 


The decree was preceded by a report from Oliivier, 
declaring the existence of a revolutionary party 
having for its object the establishment of of a demo- 
cratic avd sucial republic, and using as its weapous 
miisrepreseutation, outrage, calumny, disturbances 
aud assassinations. He had hoped, he said, that 
kindness and patience wouid suffice to conquer pas- 
sions which bad their rise in other times; but he 
was forced to believe that energetic repression is the 
only means to establish socia! order and respect for 
the law, without which the inauguration of tree in- 
stitutions would be foolhaidy. An accompanying 
report of the Procureur General gave some details 
of the alleged conspiracies, both of the 2d mo. last 
and more recently, and of the evidence of their ex- 
istence. A joint committee of the R.dical members 
of the Legislative Body and representatives of the 
Democratic press issued an address to the eleciors, 
protesting against these reports, and the general 
charges tuerein made against all the opponents of 
the government, as favoring insurrection and as 
eaSsiualion, 

Two-thirds of the French bishops and priests at- 
tending the Couucil at Kome asked to be alluwed to 
Vulte on the plebiscitum at the French embassy in 
that city, but the ambassador replied that the law 
did not permit such a course. The voting took place 
throughout France on the 8th, and was couducted 
quietly, uuusual military precautions having been 
taken. ‘The details were not fully known, but re- 
turns received at Paris to6 P.M. on the 9th, stood : 
** Yes,’’ 7,126,208, ‘* No,’ 1,435,844, leaving a ma- 
jority of 5,040,444. Tue vote of the army, as far as 
kuowD, was 219, 2U0 aflirmative to 36,950 negative ; 
that of the pavy, 16,408 to 2,970. 
Paris, with one section pot heard from, a majority 


of 44,091 was given against the government project. | 
After the voting was completed, barricades were | 


thrown Up iu One district of the city, but they were 
s00D cared by the troops. 


Several Paris journals were seized on the 7th for 
Violation of the press law, three on account of the 
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A decree was publishei on the 5th, con- | 
voking the High Court of Justice for the trial of such. | 


in the city of | 


publication of a false proclamation signed ‘‘ Louis 

Bonaparte.’’ A speaker who at a political meeting 

in Paris proposed the impeachment of the Emperor, 

has been sentenced to two years’ imprisonment and 
| a fine of 10,000 francs ; another person, for making 
| violent speeches at political meetings, to one year’s 

imprisonment and 2000 francs’ fine, and several 
others in the provinces have received similar sen- 
tences for the same offence. 


Spain.—Thirty-eight Spanish bishops have an- 
nounced from Rome their refasal to take the oath 
of allegiance to the new Constitution of Spain, al- 
though the Pope had interposed no objections. In 
reply to inquiries in the Cortes, the Ministers of 
| Justice and Finance said that the State will no long- 
er pay salaries to those bishops who refuse the 
}oath, but the government cannot displace the 
| bishops because it did not appoint them. 

Swirzertanxp.—Cernuechi, the Italian banker ex- 
pelled from Paris for contributing money to aid the 
| opposition to the plebiscitum, has been ordered to 
| leave Geneva, his offence vonsisting in having sent 
| an additional contribution from that city. 


Mexico.—An amendment to the Constitution, cre- 
ating a Senate, has passed Congress by a vote of 105 
to 49; and now awaits ratification by the States. 


Dowsstic.—Ihe Executive and General Commit- 
tees of the United States Indian Commission have 
called a convention on the Indian question, to meet 
| in New York on the 18th inst , and they invite ‘‘all 
persons throughout the country, who are desirous 
| of reform in the administration of Indian «fairs, of 
| sustaining President Grant in his well-known peace 

policy, of removing the enslaviog ban of outlawry 
from the Indians, and of a final and complete set- 
tlement of this question upon the basis of law, 
equality, humanity and justice,’’ to form auxiliary 
associations, and meet with the committees to devise 
| meauvs for securing the object. They state that the 
Secretary of the Interior has officially declared that 
there is imminent danger of geveral hostilities with 
the Indians along the whole bord. r, and that he 
ascribes this danger to complaints by all the tribes 
of lack of faith ou our part in carrying out treaties. 
An expedition now preparing involves serious dan- 
ger of collision which would inevitably result in 
war; a war which uoder the circumstances would 
be dishonorable to the nation ; and they are con- 
vinced that the Indians require only justice asa 
condition of a permanent peace. 

This city was visited about 2 P.M. on the 8th 
inst. by a hail storm of extraordinary severity, ac- 
companied by lightning, wind and heavy rain, 
| The bailstones were of unusual size, many being as 
large as a walnut, or even larger, and some nearly 
of the size of an egg, but irregular ion shape. For 
probably fifteen minutes they fell thickly. cansing 
great destraction of glass in windows, greenhouses, 
&e., stripping trees and plants of foliage, and se- 
verely braising persons and animals exposed to the 
storm. In some sheltered places, accumulations of 
the hail, compacted into svlid masses by anotber 
rain about two hours later, remained until 9 or 10 
| A.M, the next day, although the thermometer in- 

dicated the temperature of from 60” to 70°. 

Coxeress.—Both Houses adopted the report of 
the Conference Committee on the Census bill. The 
| Senate passed several bills, among them one to aid 


| in the construction of the Oregon branch of the Pa- 
cific Railroad, and the House a joint resolution to 
pay the widow of Gen. Rawlins one year’s salary of 
her husband as Secretary of War. ‘The House con- 
pe the consideration of the tarilf in Committee 
of the Whole. 





